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Subscription Books Bulletin 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


With the publication of this issue, the 
Subscription Books Bulletin celebrates 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The Subscription Books Committee 
was created in 1926 by the ALA Execu- 
tive Board in response to the expressed 
need for a central advisory service on 
encyclopedias, subscription sets and 
various allied compends. Volume l, 
number 1 of the quarterly Subscription 
Books Bulletin was welcomed in Janu- 
ary 1930 by about 700 subscribers, and 
the list has constantly increased over 
the years. The primary aim of the Com- 
mittee, as stated in an April 1947 edi- 
torial, is to provide accurate, objective 
reviews which are scrupulously fair 
both to the publisher and probable pur- 
chaser. The object of the Bulletin is not 
only to help readers select good sets, 
but also to aid them in avoiding poor 
ones. The Subscription Books Bulletin 
thus antedates the first public issue of 
Consumers’ Research General Bulletin, 
which was greeted as a “sister journal” 
in April 1932. 

Cooperation between the subscription 


book publishers and the Committee is 
evident in the Bulletin. The first issue 
contained an article prepared at the 
request of the publishers: “Co-opera- 
tive Measures Which Publishers Might 
Take to Eliminate Those Things Which 
Educators and the General Public 
Might Properly Criticize or Complain 
of.” The latest major cooperative proj- 
ect was the preparation and publication 
of the Terminology Report (April 1953, 
part 2) which defines terms related to 
the subscription books trade. 

Reviews in the Bulletin are unique 
in their method of preparation. More 
than thirty librarians from many types 
of libraries, from various subject fields, 
and from all parts of the United States 
and from Canada contribute to each 
review. Thus each review is not one 
person’s opinion but the sum of the col- 
lective judgment and varied experience 
of the group. 

The Committee has also published 
many articles and editorials. Timely 
answers to questions on practices in 
compiling biographical works are found 
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in the January 1931 and April 1942 
issues; on reference books for children, 
in January 1935 and July 1941; on 
standards for reference works, and re- 
lated problems, in April 1947, April 
1946, October 1949; on better buying, in 
April 1941, April 1936, April 1937, July 
1945. 

In early years the Bulletin was much 
concerned with trade practices; recent 
years have brought a decrease in the 
proportion of editorial attention to sell- 
ing methods and an increase in articles 
on the content of reference works. 
Helpful material in the area of sales 
practices includes a list of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, with addresses (July 
1951), and a reprint of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s Trade Practice 
Rules (October 1940). 

Occasional special numbers have 
been devcted to dictionaries (October 
1934), free and inexpensive materials 
(October 1942), maps (October 1945), 
picture collection (October 1946), and 
encyclopedia supplements (January 
1950). 

The Subscription Books Bulletin is 
dependent upon the willingness of busy 
librarians to contribute voluntarily of 
their time and effort in the evaluation 
of books. The Committee has grown 
from six members in 1930 to 34 in 1955, 
and has included many illustrious names 
in the library profession. There is no 
way of measuring the service rendered 
by this group in the past 25 years. 


Reviews 


The Book of Popular Science. 10v. 
New York, The Grolier Society, Inc., 


[c1924-1931, c1939-1954]. 4269p. illus. 
ports. diagrs. 24.5cm. Holliston stur- 
dite $69.50; discounts to schools and 
libraries supplied upon request. 


The Book of Popular Science was 
first published in 1924 in 15 volumes, 
an adaptation of an English publication, 
Harmsworth’s Popular Science. In 1930 
Dexter S. Kimball, Dean of the College 
of Engineering of Cornell University, 
became editor in chief. In 1939 the 
number of volumes was reduced to 12. 
According to the publisher, the policy 
of continuous revision was adopted in 
1950, and the set was bound in 10 vol- 
umes with no reduction in the number 
of pages. The work was reviewed in 
the Subscription Books Bulletin in Jan- 
uary 1930 and October 1939. 

The publisher’s brochure states that 
The Book of Popular Science “aims to 
set forth basic facts” in science, and “to 
explain them simply and interestingly” 
for “the general reader and for stu- 
dents’: reference use from Junior High 
through college years. . . . Technical 
discussions on the professional level are 
avoided, but enough concrete data are 
provided to pinpoint the information.” 

Lawrence M. Levin became editor of 
the work in 1950 and is executive edi- 
tor of the 1954 edition. Eighty contribu- 
tors are listed in volume 1 together 
with titles of 66 chapters contributed by 
52 of them. The set contains a total of 
408 chapters. The contributors listed 
are associated with colleges, universi- 
ties, and research institutions of the 
United States and Canada. The chapter 
“The Healing of Sick Minds,” for ex- 
ample, is written by Karl M. Bowman, 
Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
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California School of Medicine, and 
Medical Superintendent, Langley Por- 
ter Clinic; “Radiocarbon Dating” is 
written by Willard F. Libby, Professor, 
Department of Chemistry and Institute 
for Nuclear Studies, University of Chi- 
cago. 

The 1954 revision is similar in ar- 
rangement to the 1939 and previous edi- 
tions. Each volume contains chapters on 
subjects selected from fourteen group 
headings: The Universe, The Earth, 
Life, Plant Life, Animal Life, Man, 
Health, Matter and Energy, Industry, 
Transportation, Communication, Sci- 
ence Through the Ages, Society, and 
Household Science. The total number 
of chapters in all volumes under any 
one of these headings varies from § for 
Household Science to 51 for Animal 
Life. This arrangement,’ according to 
the publisher, “emphasizes the fact that 
the different sciences [biology, physi- 
ology, chemistry, etc.] . . . overlap in 
many ways.” 

Each group of chapters presents in 
a developmental pattern a particular 
phase of the subject. For example, on 
the subject The Universe, treated in 
all 10 volumes, volume 1 gives the con- 
tribution of astronomy to man’s prog- 
ress and a general description of the 
universe. Volume 5 gives consideration 
to the more advanced study of the sun, 
the stars, the sun’s surface, and modern 
investigations of solar problems. By 
volume 10, still more advanced aspects 
of the universe are described: star pat- 
terns, development of calendars, nature 
of variable stars, star spectra, and 
movement in space. 

Some chapters have been transposed 
to new headings since 1939, and two 
old headings have been deleted. Group 
VIII Power, of the 1939 edition which 
included chapters on physics, chemistry, 
meteorology, transportation, etc., is en- 


titled Matter and Energy in the 1954 
edition, and the chapters on transporta- 
tion and communication are in the 
new groups by those titles. Chapters 
have been brought up to date. For 
example, information on rockets, nu- 
cleonics, and synthetic detergents has 
been provided since the 1939 edition. 
Biographies as a separate heading has 
been deleted; biographical data are 
given with the subject in which the 
biographee appears in the new group 
Science Through the Ages by Justus 
Schifferes, coeditor of The Autobiogra- 
phy of Science (Garden City: Double- 
day, 1946). The amount of biographical 
data varies with the relative importance 
of the scientist. A comparison with the 
1939 edition reveals that the amount 
of information under the new arrange- 
ment is approximately the same. ‘the 
new edition includes contemporary sci- 
entists of importance, e.g., Harold Clay- 
ton Urey. Brief biographical informa- 
tion is to be found in the Index for such 
men as Sir William Osler, Sir James 
Jeans and Hendrik Lorentz who are 
not discussed in the text. 

There has been considerable revision 
within the other groups. Where neces- 
sary chapters have been rewritten to 
bring the material up to date, eg., 
“Evolution of the Typewriter” and 
“Practical Television.” New chapters 
have been written, e.g., “The Versatile 
Art of Photography” and “Radiocarbon 
Dating.” 

Information contained in the set is 
accurate. The chapters range in length 
from 3 to 21 pages, the average being 
14 pages. 

The treatment and style of these 
chapters varies slightly according to 
the contributor. The material is on the 
whole readable, concise and under- 
standable, but not sufficiently compre- 
hensive nor thorough to fill the refer- 
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ence needs of students from “Junior 
High through college years.” 

The chapters are fully illustrated 
with photographs, line drawings, tables 
and charts. According to the publisher 
there are 4373 illustrations, 100 of which 
are in color, and over 2000 of which are 
new in this edition. The illustrations 
are appropriate, clear, and attractively 
set on the page, and accompany related 
texts. 

The alphabetical index at the end of 
volume 10 is an improvement over the 
1939 edition in that it is much more 
detailed, and is partially a fact index. 
It is accurate and full, with ample cross 
references that enable the reader to 
locate material in the volumes easily. 
In addition to brief biographies, it in- 
cludes brief data on such subjects as 
clams, scallops and structural formulas 
which are not presented elsewhere in 
the text. Index entries for illustrated 
articles are marked with asterisks. Ilus- 
trations are indexed. 

The General Outline which appears 
in volume 10 lists the chapters under 
each group heading and gives volume 
and page number for each chapter for 
the reader who wishes to follow one 
particular group throughout the set. 

The Appendix in volume 10 is new 
since 1939 and contains a list of chemi- 
cal elements, periodic table, physical 
constants, weights and measures, Beau- 
fort scale and other useful tables. There 
is a list of Nobel prize winners in sci- 
ence through 1953 and their contribu- 
tions. 

The set is bound in maroon sturdite 
with gold lettering, and is printed two 
columns to the page on coated paper. 
The binding, physical appearance of 
the printed page, and quality of paper 
used are good. 

The publishers have succeeded in 
producing a set of books presenting 


up-to-date information on all phases of 
scientific knowledge and discovery in 
a very readable form. Although the 
index is adequate, because of the ar- 
rangement of the subject matter under 
group headings which necessitates the 
use of several volumes to locate the re- 
quired information, and because of the 
lack of thoroughness in the treatment 
of information, the chief value of the 
Book of Popular Science is for general 
reading, for browsing, and as an intro- 
duction to science that may well lead 
the young reader to more serious study. 
It is recommended for these purposes. 


Childcraft. 15v. Chicago, Field Enter- 
prises, Inc., [cl1954 (c1949-1954); by 
The Quarrie Corp., c1939-1947; by 
W. F. Quarrie & Co., c1934-1937; as 
The Child’s Treasury by W. F. Quar- 
rie & Co., c1923-1931]. illus. photos. 
plates, diagrs. 25.4cm. sturdite $76; 
schools and libraries ordering multi- 
ple sets may purchase the additional 
sets of v.1-11 as a unit at $60 if they 
do not wish to duplicate v.12-15, the 
guidance volumes; varying quantity 
discounts to schools and libraries for 
5 or more sets. 


First published as a 7-volume set in 
1935, Childeraft was expanded to 14 
volumes in 1949. According to the pub- 
lisher, volumes 1-8 were completely re- 
made in 1949. In the 1954 edition “re- 
visions in volumes 1 to 8 inclusive are 
minor. . . .” The publisher states that 
volumes 9-11 and the guidance volumes, 
12-15, are “completely new in 1954.” 
All volumes are now uniform in size. 
Childcraft was reviewed in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin in October 
1935, July 1940, January 1943, and Oc- 
tober 1949. 

Arranged by subject, the 15 volumes 
are titled: Poems of Early Childhood; 
Storytelling and Other Poems; Folk 
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and Fairy Tales; Animal Friends and 
Adventures; Life in Many Lands; Great 
Men and Famous Deeds; Exploring the 
World Around Us; Creative Play and 
Hobbies; Science and Industry; Art for 
Children; Music for the Family; You 
and Your Family; Your Young Child; 
Your Child Goes to School; Your Child 
in Today’s World. 

The publishers call Childcraft “A 
comprehensive Child Guidance Pro- 
gram which has been hand-tailored to 
meet the needs of parents, teachers and 
children.” 

The Editorial Advisory Board is 
headed by Ernest G. Osborne, Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Authors and con- 
sultants listed are experts in their fields. 
The art volume is by Jane Cooper 
Bland who teaches young children art 
at the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, and volume 7 i: made up of a 
series of chapters by Herbert S. Zim, 
Wilfred Bronson, Margaret McKenny 
and other noted authorities in the na- 
ture field. The people who give author- 
ity to the guidance volumes are such 
figures as Dr. Arnold Gesell, Research 
Consultant of Gesell Institute for Child 
Development, Leonard W. Mayo, Chair- 
man of the National Midcentury Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth, and 
Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, Special Con- 
sultant, Child Study Association of 
America. 

The first 11 volumes are geared to 
the level of children from pre-school 
up to 10 years of age. The first 6 vol- 
umes are anthologies. Volumes 1 and 
2, the poetry volumes, maintain high 
standards of selection of the best loved 
poems and poets of childhood ranging 
from Mother Goose rhymes and simple 
verse through more mature poems. The 
familiar traditional stories taken from 
excellent sources make up volume 3. 


Volume 4 contains fanciful and realistic 
animal stories, a few from Child Life, 
some from books, whole or excerpts. 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Alice Dalgliesh, 
Marguerite Henry and Carol. Ryrie 
Brink are among the authors repre- 
sented. In the section “Wheels, Wings, 
and Real Things” many favorite au- 
thors such as Hardie Gramatky, Vir- 
ginia Lee Burton and Lois Lenski are 

The volume entitled Life in Many 
Lands contains 8 holiday stories, 12 
stories of the Americas, and 8 stories 
of other lands. While authors such as 
Clara Ingram Judson and Kate Seredy 
are included, Valenti Angelo and May 
Justus are among the writers of regions 
and foreign lands who are omitted. In 
volume 6, 25 famous people are intro- 
duced. Authors include popular con- 
temporaries such as the d’Aulaires and 
Enid Meadowcroft. Autobiographical 
excerpts from the writings of Abraham 
Lincoln and Louisa May Alcott de- 
scribe their early lives. The eight Bible 
stories in this volume are told by Mary 
Alice Jones or jointly with Lillian Wil- 
liams. Myths are limited to four Greek 
myths and one Norse myth. 

Exploring the World About Us, vol- 
ume 7, presents animals, insects and 
plants in an informal entertaining man- 
ner. The large colored plates, better for 
flowers than for birds, are useful for 
identification purposes. At the end of 
each chapter there are suggestions for 
things to do. There are many cross 
references to the Science and Industry 
volume which has many illustrations 
and scant text but a great deal of infor- 
mation which will hold the interest of 
the 10-year-old as well as the 6-year- 
old. It is organized around five key 
areas—living things, the earth we live 
on, the sky above us, the machines we 
use, how science and industry help us. 
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Games for everyday and holidays, 
playmaking and acting, creative writ- 
ing and cookery are among the many 
subjects well covered in Creative Play 
and Hobbies, a volume which will fill 
a need for easy materials. They will be 
useful also for parents who would nur- 
ture evident interest or stimulate crea- 
tive abilities in their children. For in- 
stance there is a chapter called “Writ- 
ing Our Thoughts” by Paul Engle, 
another, “Drawing and Painting” by 
Carolyn S. Howlett and Isabel Smith, 
and “Making Musical Instruments” by 
David Dushkin. 

Short pictorial explanations of sound 
and rhythm, musical instruments of 
other times and places and families of 
instruments in orchestra make up a 
portion of the volume Music for the 
Family. The remaining pages contain a 
variety of songs such as lullabies, songs 
of seasons and festivals, patriotic songs 
and hymns, and an excellent annotated 
list of records for children, both of 
stories and musical recordings. 

In volume 10, Art for Children, the 
color fidelity of the reproductions illus- 
trating great works of art, the appropri- 
ate comments designed to sharpen the 
observation and enjoyment of the pic- 
tures, and the encouragement it gives 
children in expressing themselves 
through painting and drawing make an 
unusually fine book in tune with mod- 
ern teaching of art. 

The guidance volumes, edited by 
Edith G. Neisser, are divided into large 
topics with several authorities writing 
on specific subtopics. For instance in 
You and Your Family, volume 12, un- 
der the topic “Sharing Pleasures and 
Responsibilities,” among other articles 
Dorothy Lee writes on “Sharing the 
Work,” Anna Rose Wright on “Family 
Celebrations,” and Marjorie K. Rey- 
nolds on “The Family Keeps Records.” 


The text of each of these topics is fur- 
ther broken down into subdivisions 
with captions in heavy type making 
for easy spot-reading. The type of ma- 
terial is much the same as in the guid- 
ance volumes of the 1949 edition; how- 
ever, it has been entirely rewritten by 
different authors. 

Volume 13, Your Young Child, is a 
detailed study from the standpoint of 
the health and emotional development 
of the child from birth through kinder- 
garten. Your Child at School, volume 
14, places the emphasis on the growth 
of personality and socialization of the 
child and explains how the school pre- 
sents learning experiences in various 
fields and how parents can encourage 
interest and foster good learning habits. 
An article “Looking Tovvard the Teens” 
is also included in this volume. The last 
volume, Your Child in Today’s World, 
takes cognizance of radio, television, 
movies, comics and working mothers as 
among the factors that create problems 
in today’s families as well as such mod- 
ern helps as family guidance services 
which aid in solving problems. The 
Midcentury White House Conference 
“Pledge to Children” fittingly closes the 
guidance volumes. 

Illustrations are, for the most part, 
good and informative. All Caldecott 
Medai winners through 1953 are repre- 
sented. Volume 3 is particularly well 
illustrated by the work of well-known 
illustrators, with pictures well placed, 
attractive, and seemingly more faith- 
fully reproduced than those in the first 
two volumes where the work of excel- 
lent artists comes out sometimes garish 
or over-pretty. 

Bibliographies in volumes 7 and 8 
have been brought up to date. 

The finding device for the set is a 
satisfactory comprehensive index at the 
end of volume 15 with entries under 
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authors, illustrators, titles, subjects and 
first lines of poetry. The index was pre- 
pared by Eloise Rue, Chairman, De- 
partment of Library Science, Chicago 
Teachers College. Volume 10, Art for 
Children, has its own index of artists, 
pictures and subjects. There are innu- 
merable cross references within the 
guidance volumes and some from the 
guidance volumes to those preceding. 

Childeraft is attractive in orange 
sturdite. The binding is good, the sew- 
ing strong and the books are easy to 
handle. The paper and print are good. 

The style is informal and popular in 
both the portions directed to children 
and those directed to adults. 

The anthologies are good samples of 
literature for children, though limited. 
The proportion of folk and fairy tales 
and of good recent literature seems 
small. Parents should not feel that 
these six volumes can or do provide the 
best or even an adequate introduction 
to the best. The guidance volumes con- 
tain a truly marked path toward good 
literature in such articles as Jean Betz- 
ner’s “Reading Together,” volume 12, 
Annis Duffs “Building a Home Li- 
brary,” volume 12, and “Making the 
Most of Your Public Library” by Ruth 
E. Hewitt, volume 14. 

Material in volumes 7-11 is accurate 
and up to date, and will be useful in 
homes and libraries for browsing, for 
providing materials on units studied 
in school, for games, crafts and arts 
activities, for stimulating creative abili- 
ties in children, and for the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of art and music. 

The guidance portion of the set brings 
together some of the most modern 
thinking on home and family life and 
child care and training. 

Aside from the weaknesses pointed 
out and in so far as is possible within 
the physical limitations of the set, the 


publishers of Childcraft have substanti- 
ated their claim to have provided an 
all-round child guidance program. In 
providing some additional sources of 
poetry, a little folklore, and materials 
in crafts, science, music and art the 
work supplies enough good supplemen- 
tary material to warrant purchase of 
the first 11 volumes separately by school 
libraries, and the entire set where adult 
study groups have access to the ma- 
terials. Not as an encyclopedia but as a 
group of books which include materials 
for reading aloud and for children to 
read for themselves, and as a compre- 
hensive study of children, it will be 
useful in homes. Public libraries can 
best use it for additional material in 
the child guidance areas. For these 
purposes Childcraft is recommended. 


Dictionary of European History. Com- 
piled by William S. Roeder, with an 
introduction by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
New York, Philosophical Library 
[c1954]. viii, 316p. 24cm. linen $6. 
2 per cent cash discount. 


This new work is one of 73 available 
or forthcoming dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias published as the “Midcentury 
Reference Library” under the general 
editorship of Dagobert D. Runes. The 
compiler of this volume, William S. 
Roeder, is, according to the jacket, “an 
author of several books,” and “was 
a lecturer in the Graduate Division of 
Brooklyn College.” Two titles by Wil- 
liam S. Roeder were located: Visualized 
World Geography (Oxford Book Co., 
1953) and Geography and Human Af- 
fairs (Oxford Book Co., 1951); the title 
pages of both works indicate Mr. Roed- 
er’s membership on the staff of the 
Stuyvesant High School in New York 
City. 

The Dictionary of European History 
lists no co-authors, makes no acknowl- 
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edgments, and cites no authorities. 

A foreword by Harry Elmer Barnes 
states that the Dictionary “provides 
concise and reliable information con- 
cerning most of the events and promi- 
nent personalities from 500 A.D. to the 
present,” with emphasis on “events and 
personalities connected with what are 
the major powers of our day.” Political 
history is stressed, but “broader phases” 
of social, economic, and cultural history 
“are not neglected.” 

The claims for the chronological span 
seem valid. There are articles on Van- 
dals, Leges Barbarorum, Justinian I, 
Clovis I, and Procopius; and the book 
is sufficiently up to date to include in- 
formation on various United Nations 
agencies and the entries North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), Cold 


War, and Containment. Stalin’s death 
date is given, but an entry for Malen- 
kov does not appear. 

The arrangement of the Dictionary 
is alphabetical. The work makes much 
use of q.v. in the text, and uses some 


see references. The nature of the sub- 
ject and the sometimes puzzling entries 
call for more cross references of both 
types than are provided, however. For 
example, there is no entry under satel- 
lites, but there is an article under Axis 
Satellite Nations, Fate of, and another 
under Russian Expansionism. Bonnie 
Prince Charlie is unlisted although he 
is mentioned in the article Rising of 
1745. There is no article on plagues and 
no see reference from plague to the 
entry Great Plague of England. There 
are also some instances of blind q.v. 
references, as for example to Finland 
in the article World War II; to Montes- 
quieu in the discussion of the French 
Revolution; and to Ghibelline in the 
article Visconti. In addition, there are 
cases of q.v. references leading to see 
references. 


Because related subjects are often 
not connected by see or q.v. references, 
a reader is apt to miss pertinent infor- 
mation. The article on Luther makes 
no mention of the article Ninety-five 
Theses of Martin Luther, or to Worms, 
Diet of; the entries Cartels and Decar- 
telization Program are not connected. 

A reader may have some difficulty 
in locating information on United Na- 
tions agencies, for they are entered 
under the full name of the agency, but 
referred to by the initial letters; thus 
there are q.v. and see references to 
IMF, WHO and FAO which are entered 
under the full spelling International 


‘ Monetary Fund, World Health Organi- 


zation, and Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization. The book contains no list 
of abbreviations or initials used. 

The Dictionary emphasizes biogra- 
phy. Under the letters E, L and N, 106 
of the 210 items (51.9 per cent) are 
biographical. For example, although 
there is no article on Finland, there is 
an article on Mannerheim; no entry 
appears on Yugoslavia, but there is an 
entry for Tito; neither Eire nor Ireland 
appears as an entry, but there is ma- 
terial on De Valera; the see reference 
Free French sends a reader to De 
Gaulle, and Afrika Corps refers to 
Rommel. 

Although the volume lays no claim 
to being comprehensive, the statement 
in the Foreword, “The Dictionary has 
been designed especially to help un- 
derstand the situation in contemporary 
Europe,” makes the following omis- 
sions puzzling: Falange; blitzkrieg; 
Trygve Lie; October revolution; USSR 
(neither is there a general article on 
Russia nor an entry for Soviet Union); 
resistance movement. Although there 
is an article Education Act, English, 
1870, the Education Act of 1944 is 
omitted. A dictionary of European his- 
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tory might also be expected to have an 
article on the Holy Roman Empire, 
and a general article on the United Na- 
tions, but neither is in this volume. 

The Dictionary includes numerous 
biographical sketches of scientists such 
as Kepler, Brahe, Pavlov; of artists, 
sculptors, and architects (Reynolds, 
Bramante, Mansard, Monet, Picasso); 
of musicians (Scarlatti, Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov, Beethoven); and of writers (Gold- 
smith, Kipling, Mann, Housman). Bio- 
graphical information of this kind is 
readily available in other convenient 
sources. 

No serious inaccuracies were noted, 
but there are instances where the brev- 
ity of the articles makes information 
fragmentary, and sometimes mislead- 
ing. For example, the discussion White 
Mountain, Battle of does not indicate 
that it was part of the Thirty Years’ 
War; the article Estates-General of 
France, Origin of, fails to identify the 
first and second estates; nor does the 
article Grand Remonstrance state that 
it was offered by the extreme Puritan 
party. 

Articles are brief; more than half are 
10 lines or less, and over 80 per cent 
are 20 lines or less. A few important 
topics are discussed at greater length: 
World War I (175 lines); French Revo- 
lution (194 lines) ; Crusades (159 lines) ; 
World War II (134 lines). Dates are 
given consistently, immediately after 
the entry word; pronunciations are not 
indicated, and there are no illustrations. 

The typography is satisfactory. The 
text is easily legible; entry words are 
in boldface; and there are two col- 
umns to the page. 

For the reasons stated (inadequate 
cross references, absence of a list of 
abbreviations, omission of important 
topics, and inadequate coverage of cer- 
tain subjects) and because information 


on the topics presented in this book 
is easily available in greater detail from 
other sources, libraries will have little 
need for this volume, except, possibly, 
as quick reference. The Dictionary of 
European History is not recommended. 


Eminent Americans, 1954. 3d ed. Palo 
Alto, Calif., C. W. Taylor, Jr. Asso- 
ciate Publisher, Theodore N. Chapin. 
[c1954]. 782p. ports. 27.5cm. out of 
print; fabrikoid copies of subsequent 
editions will be furnished to libraries 
as complimentary copies if person- 
ally requested from the publisher; 
morocco $25; no discount quoted. 


This new third edition states, “With 
the advent of a new Administration in 
Washington, D. C., Eminent Americans 
is being republished, featuring Mr. 


’ President Eisenhower and his Cabinet.” 


Biographies of this group are given in 
a brief separate section at the begin- 
ning of the book. The publisher con- 
tinues, “Statesmen, and business and 
professional men who appear in this 
volume have been carefully selected 
as being among the outstanding, hon- 
orable and progressive Americans of 
today. This is not a mere compilation 
of names and photographs. There is a 
rigorous enforcement of a_ selective 
standard, which is done through the 
recommendations of a few men who are 
well known to the publisher and whose 
integrity and eminence cannot be ques- 
tioned.” The fact that “certain sections 
of the country are not represented . . . 
does not mean that that section was 
abandoned and no effort was made to 
secure representations therefrom. It 
merely means that names recommended 
from that section did not respond with 
photographs and questionnaires when 
the invitation was sent.” The 1936 and 
1952 editions have not been reviewed in 
Subscription Books Bulletin. 
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The main body of the book consists 
of biographical sketches varying from 
one to two pages in length, and includ- 
ing, in the text, well-reproduced por- 
trait photographs of the biographees, 
2%4 inches by 3 inches in size. There is 
no systematic arrangement of biogra- 
phies. However, there is a good alpha- 
betical index of biographees. 

The publisher explains the method 
of compilation in this way: “Printed 
questionnaires were sent to the indi- 
viduals in the acquiring of the general 
information needed to prepare the bio- 
graphical sketches. After receipt there- 
of the biography was prepared and 
submitted to them for approval before 
using.” The biographies are written in 
a narrative style rather than the factual 
form of Who’s Who in America, but in- 
clude much the same material, giving 
place and date of birth, education, mar- 
riage, children, occupation, affiliations, 
offices held, and addresses. In many 
cases additional summaries of distin- 
guished awards or citations, military 
service, and special activities lend 
human interest. There are no bibliog- 
raphies. 

Eminent Americans is_ especially 
strong as a source of information on 
Californians; out of a total of 500 biog- 
raphies, 166 are abcut men now living 
in California. A sampling was taken to 
determine how many names appear in 
Eminent Americans that are not in 
Who’s Who in America, 1954/55, which 
contains 48,650 entries. Of the 127 
names comprising the first page of the 
index in Eminent Americans, 28 do not 
appear in Who’s Who in America, 
1954/55. Forty-four names in this list 
of 127 are those of Californians, and 23 
of the 28 in Eminent Americans but 
not in Who’s Who in America are Cali- 
fornians. Who’s Who in the West-(Chi- 
cago: Marquis, 1954), according to the 


publisher, includes 10,600 biographies 
—21 times the number in Eminent 
Americans. Of the first 49 names in the 
index of Eminent Americans, 22 are 
from the West, and 14 of these are not 
in Who’s Who in the West. Among these 
14 there are 9 Californians. 

The general accuracy of the articles 
compares favorably with that of other 
biographical reference books. 

The entire book is lithographed on 
cream colored paper with sepia ink, 
which is pleasing to the eye and easy to 
read. The binding is attractive and 
suited to library use. 

Eminent Americans is recommended 
only as a supplement to standard bio- 
graphical reference books. 


Hammond’s Ambassador World Atlas. 
Maplewood, N. J., C. S. Hammond & 
Co., [c1954]. 416p. illus. 36cm. buck- 
ram $12.50; to schools and libraries, 
20 per cent discount. 


Although persons familiar with Ham- 
mond maps and atlases will recognize 
revisions and adaptations of previous 
Hammond maps in this atlas, it is truly 
a new atlas. The foreword, entitled “A 
Word from the Publisher... ,” states 
that “three years’ research and com- 
pilation by the staff plus the assistance 
of countless Government Agencies, Pro- 
fessional Societies and individual con- 
sultants” were required to produce the 
volume. Among others acknowledg- 
ment is made to the American Geo- 
graphical Society, Columbia University 
Press, cartographic research branches 
of various Federal agencies, Direccién 
General de Estadistica of Bolivia, Sur- 
vey of India, Cartographic Service of 
the Ministry of Colonies for Belgian 
Congo, Statistisches Bundesamt of 
Western Germany, and the municipal 
governments and chambers of com- 
merce of over 80 cities which provided 
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information for the city street maps. 

The atlas includes not only political 
maps but also physical maps and geo- 
graphic representations of economic 
and social elements. After a page of 
diagrams of the solar system, there are 
ten world maps, including climate, 
vegetation, languages, etc. These are 
followed by maps of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and other continental areas, with 
Canada and the United States last. For 
each major area there are a political 
map; a physical map; a page contain- 
ing maps of vegetation, population, 
temperature and rainfall, and another 
physical map; a resource-relief map; 
and maps of the individual countries. 
For the United States there are rail- 
road, bus, highway, and airline maps. 
According to the publisher there are 
326 maps, 241 in full color, with 85 
large-scale inset maps; the book jacket 
mentions 151 pages of full-color maps. 
A pocket in the front cover contains 
a wall map of the world which is 
about three feet by four feet. 

According to the publisher, the index 
contains over 100,000 entries, and in- 
cludes gazetteer information for about 
2500 cities and 89 city street maps 
“showing locations of places of interest 
to tourists and business men.” The 
amount of gazetteer information given 
varies from two and a half lines for 
Prokop’yevsk, U.S.S.R. to 35 lines for 
New York City. Maps of the business 
centers of “leading cities,” 13 of them 
foreign, show hotels, theaters, depart- 
ment stores, municipal and other gov- 
ernment buildings, parks, museums, 
galleries, and routes to and from the 
city. About 30 photographs, with no 
special reference value, embellish the 
first and last parts of the index. Fol- 
lowing the index is a ten-page table 
of social and economic data for all 
countries of the world. 


The introduction, “How to Use This 
Atlas,” concludes with an uncommon 
and noteworthy feature: descriptive 
references to series of maps and charts, 
such as the United States Geological 
Survey’s Topographic Maps and the 
Carte International du Monde, for the 
reader “whose needs ‘call for large- 
scale maps beyond the scope of an 
atlas.” 

The maps themselves are generally 
pleasing to look at, well printed, and 
colored in soft rather than harsh colors. 
Different colors indicate political divi- 
sions on the political maps, including 
counties on the maps of the states of 
the United States. Railroads are indi- 
cated in red on the political maps; for 
Canadian provinces and states of the 
United States, symbols for names of 
railroads are explained in a key on 
each map. The many names printed on 
the political maps result in some crowd- 
ing where large, well-developed areas 
are shown in rather small scale, as on 
the map of Texas. The maps of Korea; 
Burma, Thailand, etc.; and the Philip- 
pines, a full page to each, show a cur- 
rent or local emphasis which may soon 
be dated but even so is desirable in a 
comparatively inexpensive atlas that 
can be replaced by later editions with- 
out a major expenditure. 

Map scales are indicated by four 
methods, and projections used are 
stated in the margin of the page of 
each map. 

As a test of the capacity of the atlas 
to locate places, certain geographical 
names in the news and other recent 
reading were checked. All of the fol- 
lowing were located through the index: 
Savannah River Atomic Energy Res- 
ervation; Yucca Flats; Frenchman 
Flat; Las Vegas Bombing and Gun- 
nery Range; Ft. Hood, Texas; Lime- 
stone, Maine; Garrison Dam; and Yam- 
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pa River, Colorado. Although White 
Sands Desert (New Mexico) and White 
Sands National Monument are shown, 
White Sands Proving Ground is not. 
Some of the out-of-the-way places men- 
tioned in Harrer’s Seven Years in Tibet 
were shown, although many of the vil- 
lages were not, as should be expected. 
Among the places mentioned in the last 
part of Ceram’s Gods, Graves and 
Scholars, the index located Motagua 
River, Chichén Itz4, Palenque, and 
Cholula. The ruins at Chichén Itza, 
Palenque, Teotihuacan, and Mitla are 
indexed and indicated as ruins. 

The political maps give an elemen- 
tary idea of relief by brown shading 
rather than hachuring. However, there 
are full-page physical maps of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, South America, 
North America, Canada, the United 
States, and the hemispheres, indicating 
relief of both land and water by layer 
tints. These maps are not usual in 
American atlases, and are a much need- 
ed supplement to maps that are pri- 
marily political. 

The distribution maps of continents 
and countries—physical, vegetation, 
temperature and rainfall, and popula- 
tion—are printed four to a page, and 
seem to have been taken over from 
Hammond’s New World Atlas, 1948, 
with some different coloring, but with 
little or no improvement in distinct- 
ness of shading. Two of the browns and 
two of the reds are very difficult to 
distinguish; e.g., Africa Vegetation and 
Africa Population Distribution. More- 
over, the small physical maps are un- 
necessary because of the full-page phys- 
ical maps; they are not listed in the 
Contents along with the distribution 
maps. In spite of lack of distinctness 
between some shades on the distribu- 
tion maps, these maps are useful aux- 
iliaries. 


The least successful maps in the atlas 
are the full-page Resource-Relief Maps. 
Only major, comparatively well-known 
resources are shown by pictorial sym- 
bols (a sheaf of wheat is the only re- 
source illustrated for Italy), and the 
relief is better shown by the physical 
maps. The deficiencies on these maps 
are made up by the “Tables of Social 
and Economic Data .. .” on pages 405- 
15 where over 40 products are listed for 
Italy, several of which, at least, could 
be classed as resources. 

A brief comparison was made with 
Hammond’s New World Atlas, pub- 
lished by Garden City in 1948, an atlas 


-of cornparable size and organization. 


According to the publishers, it con- 
tains 277 maps (49 less), 183 in full 
color (58 less), 94 black and white 
maps, and an index of 165,000 names 
(65,000 more). The maps in the New 
World are a mixture of old and new 
jin at least three different styles and 
none of them attractive in color and 
design. The Resource-Relief maps in 
the New World are on a smaller scale 
but contain a great deal more informa- 
tion, showing on the maps many of the 
items which have been transferred to 
the Tables in the Ambassador. The 
coloring and the color keys of the dis- 
tribution maps in the older atlas are 
much clearer. However, those who 
liked the New World will probably like 
the Ambassador even better because of 
its unity of design, its up-to-dateness, 
its better-than-average representation 
of physical geography and its general 
attractiveness. 

The Ambassador has more maps and 
a larger index than Rand McNally’s 
Cosmopolitan World Atlas, 1949. Physi- 
cal geography is presented better in the 
Ambassador and its social and eco- 
nomic distribution maps may be pre- 
ferred to the tables used in the Cos- 
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mopolitan, The Ambassador contains 
city street plans not in the Cosmopoli- 
tan, and most of the gazetteer informa- 
tion found in the index to the Ambas- 
sador is lacking in the Cosmopolitan. 
On the other hand, the Cosmopolitan 
may have more political maps for a 
given area, as it does for India and 
Africa, and the tabular information 
may be more specific than maps, e.g., 
in indicating climate. Moreover, there 
are advantages in the regional emphasis 
of the Cosmopolitan. There are more 
tables in the Cosmopolitan; the empha- 
sis in the Ambassador is on carto- 
graphic presentation and on the gazet- 
teer index. Physically the volumes itre 
about the same in size, 351 pages in 
Rand McNally’s, 416 in Hamnond’s; 
the page size is nearly the same. 

The index (p.163-404) with names in 
bold type four columns to the page, 
is preceded by a clear explanation of 
the word by word arrangement and of 
the reference to squares formed by 
lines of latitude and longitude. Names 
of major geographical divisions are an- 
glicized; foreign towns and geographi- 
cal features are given in the “local offi- 
cial spelling” with cross references 
from other spellings. However, such 
cross references are indicated only by 
the alternate name in parentheses; thus 
Peiping (Peking) (cap.), China may 
not lead the reader to Peking (Peiping) 
(cap.), China where there is gazetteer 
information. The use of the anglicized 
or unofficial spelling for Peking and 
some other cities seems to be stretch- 
ing the definition of major geographical 
divisions. A few names in the index, 
marked with a dagger before the refer- 
ence symbol, are not on the maps; in 
an examination of about 4900 names 
beginning with A, only 12 of these 
were noticed, all except one for places 
of less than 300 population. 


The overall size of the atlas is 11 x 
14% inches, and it weighs a little over 
six pounds. Although it is hardly an 
arm chair or end table atlas, it is easily 
portable and its size permits maps of 
good scale. The binding is olive-green 
buckram, blind-stamped with global 
map and the title embossed in gold; 
the first and last signatures are rein- 
forced. The volume is made to stand 
hard use. 

Hammond’s Ambassador World Atlas 
provides wide coverage of geographical 
information in maps, including physical 
geography, together with an ample in- 
dex expanded by gazetteer entries and 
city street maps. It is recommended as 
a medium-priced general pw pose atlas. 


The Israel Picture Encyclopedia, Edited 
by I. Klinov (and others). 8v. Tel 
Aviv, Laam Publishing Co., Ltd, 
1950-52. illus. ports. maps. 21.5 x 24cm. 
rexin linen $49.95; to schools and li- 
braries, 25 per cent discount; with- 
out book-end frame, 40 per cent dis- 
count. 


The Israel Picture Encyclopedia is a 
series of eight photograph albums pub- 
lished in Israel and now being distrib- 
uted in the United States. They are 
entitled Israel Reborn (1951), The 
Struggle for Jerusalem (1950), How 
Israel Is Governed (1952), Herzl (1950), 
Chaim Weizmann (1950), A Tour 
Through Israel (1950), Feasts and Fes- 
tivals in Israel (1951), and The Children 
of Israel (1952). The individual vol- 
umes have only their own separate 
titles, but inside the preliminary leaves 
facing the title pages is pasted the 
legend “Distributed by The Israel Pic- 
ture Encyclopedia.” The Israeli pub- 
lishers also promote the set under the 
title Encyclopaedia of Israel in Pictures. 

The editorial board is headed by 
Yeshayahu Klinov, Chief of the Public 
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Relations Department of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine. According to the 
publishers, the set is “an original liter- 
ary undertaking meant to bring to life 
in pictorial language the fundamental 
values of the young State of Israel... . 
Its historical, geographical, cultural, 
economic, social and political values 
are seen here through the lens of the 
camera in an array of pictures taken 
from the daily struggle of reality.” 

In accordance with Hebrew usage, 
each volume opens at the right end and 
the paging runs from right to left. The 
prefatory introductions in Hebrew, 
French and English run in length from 
half a page to nine pages, and the 
average length of each volume is 150 
pages. According to the distributors, 
the eight volumes contain over 4000 
photographic reproductions. The vol- 
ume A Tour Through Israel contains 
11 small black and white maps of the 
different parts of the country. Though 
some of the volumes carry a few col- 
umns of text scattered among the pic- 
tures, explanatory matter is limited 
mainly to brief captions in Hebrew, 
French and English. 

The Israel Picture Encyclopedia is 
characterized by an intense Israeli 
patriotism which sets the tone of the 
whole work, but is especially apparent 
in the account of Israel’s origin. For 
example, Israel Reborn in its introduc- 
tion speaks of a “new Swastika cru- 
sade” sponsored by the British against 
the Jews after World War II, and repre- 
sents the mandatory government as a 
partner of the Arabs. On the other hand 
there is no clear discussion of the 
Jewish underground activities in Pales- 
tine, without which the British meas- 
ures cannot be understood. Jewish- 
Arab relations are represented pri- 
marily under the aspect of the Arab- 
Israeli war. Of the ten recommenda- 


tions of the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee of Inquiry in 1946 The Struggle for 
Jerusalem mentions only two, distort- 
ing the Committee’s report. In refer- 
ences to illegal Jewish immigration or 
possession of arms, the “illegal” appears 
in quotation marks. 

Many of the pictures are fine candid 
photographs that excel in the portrayal 
of children and young people. Their 
chief weakness is their insufficient ex- 
planatory text. For instance, How Israel 
Is Governed devotes 60 pages to eco- 
nomic and cultural activities, but does 
not show consistently how and through 
what agencies the government is in- 
volved ir them. In Israel Reborn and 
The Struggle for Jerusalem the lack of 
a clear and detailed chronology makes 
these volumes difficult to use as illus- 
trative historical materials. The Eng- 
lish captions contain terms like “Kib- 
butz” and “Maapilim” which require 
some familiarity with Israel to be un- 
derstood without translation. 

The volumes contain a variety of 
scenes and impressions, but offer little 
or nothing that would explain to an 
outsider some of the most characteris- 
tic Israeli institutions, such as the col- 
lective settlement system, the general 
labor organization (Histadrut), the po- 
litical parties and their youth organiza- 
tions. Since the publishers expect to 
issue further volumes, it is possible that 
some of these subjects may yet be de- 
veloped in greater detail; but the num- 
ber and scope of future volumes are not 
indicated. 

The absence of indexes or tables of 
contents makes it difficult to use the 
set for quick-reference purposes. Actual 
duplication of pictures is infrequent, 
but different pictures of the same local- 
ity or activity naturally appear in more 
than one volume. For instance, various 
scenes of Jerusalem appear in The 
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Struggle for Jerusalem, A Tour Through 
Israel, and Feasts and Festivals in Is- 
rael; the “Gadna” organization is pic- 
tured in How Israel Is Governed, A 
Tour Through Israel, and The Children 
of Israel. Only by browsing can one 
locate all the material on one subject. 

The make-up varies with the size of 
the photographs, ranging from two- 
page spreads to six or eight pictures to 
the page. Bleeding and narrow margins 
are so common as to make rebinding 
a problem. The reproductions are usu- 
ally clear enough to convey the desired 
impression, but in the Herzl and Chaim 
Weizmann volumes meny pictures have 
had to be based on old or inadequate 
originals that do not always reproduce 
well. 

The gold-colored rexin ‘binding car- 
ries the title of the volume on a 
stamped brass plate set in the cover. 
The binding seems adequate for home 
use but not for hard wear. The set is 
sold with a book-end frame consisting 
of two brass candelabras joined by a 


clasp to hold the books together. 

The contents, arrangement, and phys- 
ical appearance of The Israel Picture 
Encyclopedia suggest a gift set, and 
promotional material of both the pub- 
lishers and the American distributors 


emphasizes its suitability as such. 
Since it appeals to the reader’s en- 
thusiastic sympathy, and many of its 
photographs are effective, it may well 
fill the role of a rather high-priced 
gift. However, it cannot be said that 
the word “encyclopedia” in its title puts 
this set into the class of systematic 
encyclopedic works. Its individual vol- 
umes show no evidence of having been 
planned to form a unified whole. Its 
frank partisanship, coupled with its 
poverty of detailed explanatory matter, 
suggests that it is meant to inspire 
rather than to instruct. Its lack of find- 


ing devices makes it inadequate even 
as a pictorial album for reference use. 
Because the title may lead some pros- 
pective purchasers to believe that they 
are dealing with an encyclopedic set, 
it should be stated that The Israel Pic- 
ture Encyclopedia, regardless of its 
sentimental values, is not recommended 
as a reference work. 
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Change in Price 


The subscription price of the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin will be increased on 
January 1, 1955 to $3 a year on all sub- 
scriptions, new or renewed. 

An advance in price was considered nec- 
essary by the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association in view of 
increased publishing costs and its regular 
policy of attempting to make each publi- 
cation pay its own way. 





) © pay apo to quote any review in full 
or in part must be obtained from the 
Publishing Department of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Permission to 


quote a review in full will be granted 
only to the publisher of the work re- 
viewed. Publishers of books or sets 
recommended herein, wishing to refer 
to the Subscription Books Committee’s 
appraisal of their work, should avoid 
such statements as “Recommended (or 
endorsed) by the A.L.A.” Such a state- 
ment falsely implies action on the part 
of the Association. 
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Climatic Atlas of the United States. By 
Stephen Sargent Visher. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, [cl1954]. 
xii, 403p. maps. diagrs. 29.4cm. Hol- 
liston Aldine vellum finish $9. 


This new work is a collection of maps 
depicting on a national scale the di- 
verse climates of the United States from 
information contained in the records of 
the Weather Bureau. In the Foreword, 
Charles F. Brooks of the Blue Hill 
Meteorological Observatory at Harvard 
University states, “It is the first attempt 
since The Climates of the United States 
by Robert DeCourcy Ward (1925) to 
assemble under one cover the (now 
many more) available maps on the cli- 
mates of this country.” The author’s 
purpose has been to make more readily 
available some of the facts buried in 
the Weather Bureau’s records. 

The Atlas is intended not only for 
specialists in climatology but also for 
the many amateurs interested in studies 
of climate and those who need an ade- 
quate knowledge of climate in order to 
use the soil and other resources effi- 
ciently. 


Stephen S. Visher, who has assembled 
this unusually large collection of maps, 
is Professor of Geography at Indiana 
University and the author of Climatic 
Laws, Climate of Kentucky, and Cli- 
mate of Indiana (the most comprehen- 
sive of the state climatologies) as well 
as numerous articles in scientific jour- 
nals. 

In all, 1000 black-and-white maps 
arranged three to a page and 31 dia- 
grams (mainly in the form of graphs) 
covering nearly every aspect of climate 
constitute the body of the book. These 
are presented in 34 chapters divided 
into seven main parts: Temperature 
(Maps 2-371); Winds, Atmospheric 
Pressure, Storms (Maps 372-430); Sun- 
shine (Maps 431-453); Atmospheric 
Humidity and Evaporation (Maps 454- 
491); Precipitation (Maps 492-908); 
Some Consequences of Climate and 
Weather (Maps 909-955); Climatic Re- 
gions and Changes (Maps 956-1031). 

In the first five parts covering the 
major weather elements there are the 
usual basic maps. Among these are 
maps showing annual and monthly 
mean temperatures, average annual 
maximum and minimum temperatures, 
normal precipitation by month and 





